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Education 

Summary 


A  SEMI-MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVEIOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


The  right  kind  of  teacher  can  actually  increase 
a  child’s  I.Q.  This  theory  is  advanced  by  Dr.  Arthur 
VV.  Combs  of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Learninfi 
More  About  Learning,  a  publication  of  the  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  (NEA, 
1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.VV.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  $1.).  In¬ 
telligence  is  not  a  “static  capacity,”  says  Dr.  Combs, 
but  may  be  developed  through  teaching  that  empha¬ 
sizes  growth  and  development  from  within,  rather  than 
force  and  coercion  from  without.  “Education  may  not 
just  be  the  victim  of  a  child’s  intelligence,”  he  writes, 
“but  the  creator  of  intelligence.  This  means  that  we 
teachers  need  not  feel  defeated,  that  there  are  many 
things  we  can  do,  even  with  the  most  limited  child.” 

Education  is  booming  in  the  South.  The  re¬ 
gion  has  taken  gigantic  strides  in  the  last  decade,  and 
the  wide  gap  that  once  separated  the  South  from  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  educational  achievement  has 
been  narrowed  considerably. 

In  1945-46  the  South  spent  not  quite  $549  million 
to  operate  its  public  schools.  By  1957-58,  that  figure 
had  rocketed  to  more  than  $2  billion.  Last  year  the 
southern  states  spent  26.8  9^  of  their  total  income  on 
education.  The  national  av’erage  was  21.3 . 


The  Education  Summary  is  published  on  the  12th  and 
27th  of  each  month.  It  is  an  indexiendent  news  service 
and  is  not  affiliated  with  any  association.  Circulated  pri¬ 
vately  to  educators  by  subscription  only,  at  $10.00  a  year. 
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Since  1950  southern  universities  have  granted  more 
Ph.D.’s  than  during  their  entire  previous  history.  Prior 
to  1950,  only  13  schools  conferred  the  Ph.D.  During 
the  last  nine  years,  25  additional  universities  have  of¬ 
fered  studies  leading  to  the  doctorate. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  New  York  Times  education 
editor  for  17  years  and  now  dean  of  Yeshiva  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Graduate  School  of  Education,  has  this  to  say 
of  the  South’s  new  educational  climate: 

“For  nearly  a  century  education  in  the  South  was 
generally  below  that  found  elsewhere  in  the  land.  For¬ 
tunately  this  is  changing  rapidly.  The  South  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  strengthen  its  public  schools  and  colleges.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  threatened  closing  of  public  schools 
because  of  segregation  will  not  interrupt  the  amazing 
progress  of  the  last  decade.” 


Washington  noted  the  first  birthday  of  the 

National  Defense  Education  Act  (September  2)  with 
satisfaetion.  The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
voted  $150  million  for  next  year’s  activities,  added 
words  of  congratulations  on  the  first  year’s  achieve¬ 
ment.  HEW  Seeretary  Flemming  said  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  —  “very  much  so”  —  wifh  the  first  year’s  progress. 
The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  begins  the  second  year 
under  the  NDEA  with  a  special  staff  of  200  newly- 
hired  experts  and  plans  for  scores  of  new  projects  to 
further  improve  science,  math,  guidance,  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  statistical  services  and  audio-visual  methods. 


Is  edneation  being  hold  back  by  our  adher¬ 
ence  to  a  rigid  class  size?  Yes,  says  Dr.  Alvin  C.  En¬ 
rich,  director  of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education.  The  formula  that  specifies  25  or  30  pupils 
per  elementary  or  secondary  school  class,  he  said  in 
a  recent  speech,  “determines  our  capital  expenditures 
for  school  buildings,  our  need  for  teachers,  our  oper¬ 
ating  expenses.  Change  it  slightly  and  our  entire 
financial  structure  changes. 

“This  pupil-teacher  ratio  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Talmud  recorded  in  the  third  century,”  he  continued. 
“By  adhering  to  it  we  ignore  all  developments  since.” 
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•  Administration 


Employees  are  human,  and  will  respond  to  the 
human  touch,  advises  Prof.  William  A.  Yeager  in  a 
new  book.  School  administrators  should  always  kera 
this  in  mind  when  dealing  with  the  nonteaching  staff, 
says  Yeager,  late  professor  of  education  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh.  A  chapter  on  working  conditions 
and  ethics  has  this  to  say: 

“Perhaps  no  single  factor  is  more  desirable  in  main¬ 
taining  morale  than  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  the  democratic  way  of  living  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

Suggested  incentives  to  good  morale  within  the 
school  include:  recognizing  the  personality  of  each 
person;  developing  each  person’s  self-confidence 
through  a  sympathetic  approach;  encouraging  cre¬ 
ativeness;  expressing  appreciation;  bestowing  rewards 
for  good  work. 

On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Yeager  warns  admin¬ 
istrators  to  avoid  such  negative  eflFects  as  favoritism, 
treachery,  double-dealing,  violation  of  confidences, 
disinterest  and  lack  of  adherence  to  established  rules. 

“As  to  who  is  responsible  for  maintaining  morale,” 
he  says,  “the  answer  is  obvious  —  everybody.  There  is 
no  substitute  for  good  common  sense,  good  work  and 
wise  administration  at  all  times.” 

Administration  of  the  N oninstructional  Personnel 
and  Services.  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  East  33rd  St.,  New 
York  16.  426pp.  $5.50. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


The  only  way  to  answer  critics  of  school  costs 
and  programs  is  to  know  —  and  give  —  the  facts.  In  a 
nutshell,  this  is  what  was  said  by  Prof.  Harold  C.  Hand 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Dr.  John  E.  Corbally, 
Jr.,  of  Ohio  State  University  in  speeches  at  the  NEA 
convention  in  St.  Louis. 

“The  first  principle  which  I  would  stress  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  answering  of  critics  of  school  costs,”  said  Dr. 
Corbally,  “is  that  those  who  attempt  to  answer  criti¬ 
cism  must  first  understand  the  criticism  and  attempt 
to  understand  the  assumptions,  facts,  interpretations 
and  motives  of  the  critic.” 

In  answering  critics  of  the  school  program,  said 
Prof.  Hand.  “.  .  .  we  should  invite  them  to  join  with 
us  in  a  valid  determination  of  what  the  facts  in  ques¬ 
tion  actually  are.” 

One  of  the  most  important  —  and  difficult  —  things 
to  prove  when  arguing  school  costs  is  that  schools  real¬ 
ly  need  more  money,  said  Dr.  Corbally. 

“I  have  told  groups  of  administrators  that  I  believe 
many  of  them  would  be  embarrassed  if  their  patrons 
asked  them  how  they  would  spend  twice  as  much  per 
child  for  the  operation  of  their  schools.  If  we  doubled 
teachers’  salaries,  would  we  improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  or  merely  raise  the  teachers’  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing?  If  we  doubled  expenditures  for  instructional  ma¬ 
terials,  would  we  know  what  to  do  with  the  new  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment?  If  we  reduced  teaching  loads, 


would  teaching  methods  change  to  produce  more 
quality? 

“If  we  are  going  to  assume  that  more  money  would 
bring  more  quality,”  said  Dr.  Corbally,  “we  need  to 
know  how.” 


•  Teaching  ^Methods 


Ingenuity  can  substitute  for  electronics. 

The  June  27  issue  of  Education  Swnmartj  described 
an  intricate  electrical  push-button  apparatus  now  be¬ 
ing  developed  by  a  University  of  Michigan  physicist  as 
an  instantaneous  test-corrector.  However,  a  much  sim¬ 
pler  device  is  one  that  has  been  used  for  the  past  10 
years  in  all  elementary  grades  at  Craig  School,  Niska- 
yuna,  N.  Y.  Writes  Principal  Sanger  B.  Steel: 

“In  order  to  check  which  children  understand  a 
point  just  explained,  without  delay  of  a  written  test, 
children  are  asked  to  put  their  heads  down  on  their 
desks  in  the  crook  of  one  arm,  and  indicate  their 
answers  to  oral  questions  by  pointing  with  the  other 
arm.  For  example,  after  e.xplaining  declarative,  inter¬ 
rogatory  and  exclamatory  sentences,  the  teacher  says, 
‘Heads  down.’  As  she  reads  a  sentence,  pupils  point 
to  the  place  on  the  board  where  a  period,  a  question 
mark  or  an  exclamation  point  have  previously  been 
written.  Teacher  can  see  at  a  glance  who  needs  more 
help,  and  pupils  are  protected  from  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  mistakes. 

“A  yes-no  or  true-false  answer  can  be  obtained  by 
having  the  free  hand  held  up  with  fist  clenched.  The 
teacher  gives  the  question  or  statement;  then  says 
‘Yes.’  All  those  who  think  the  answer  is  yes  unclench 
their  fists  and  the  teacher  knows  not  only  how  many 
have  the  right  answer,  but  which  individuals  have  it. 
The  reason  for  unclenching  fists  rather  than  raising 
hands  is  that  raising  hands  makes  noise  which  may 
affect  the  decision  of  the  undecided  pupils. 

“Arithmetic  problems  can  be  given  with  multiple- 
choice  answers.  The  teacher  gives  an  oral  problem, 
says,  ‘Heads  down,  fists  up.  Open  your  fist  when  you 
hear  the  right  answer.’  Then  she  gives  a  series  of 
plausible  answers.” 


•  The  Profession 


Can  a  teacher  be  refused  pay  for  the  time  she 
works  prior  to  her  certification?  Can  retirement  bene¬ 
fits  be  denied  a  professional  worker  who  retires  and 
then  goes  back  to  work  in  another  district?  Does  a 
teacher  retain  tenure  rights  when  her  district  is  merged 
with  another? 

The  answer  to  all  three  questions  is  yes  —  or  at  least 
according  to  precedents  set  in  U.  S.  courts  last  year. 
Here  are  condensations  of  the  cases  in  point: 

A  young  Kentucky  teacher,  denied  pay  for  the  three 
months  she  taught  prior  to  receiving  certification,  sued 
and  was  awarded  judgment  by  a  trial  court.  However, 
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acting  on  a  school  board  appeal,  a  higher  court  ruled 
that  she  was  not  entitled  to  the  pay  because  she  was 
not  certificated  and  hence  not  qualified.  Her  status 
during  those  first  three  months  was  that  of  a  volunteer, 
the  court  ruled. 

Two  retired  New  Mexico  professionals  sued  a  re¬ 
tirement  board  for  benefits  that  were  cut  oflF  after  they 
took  new  jobs  as  public  school  superintendents.  The 
court  ruled  that  such  benefits  were  only  for  those  re¬ 
tired  from  active  service  —  completely.  To  hold  other¬ 
wise,  said  the  court,  would  mean  pyramiding  of  in¬ 
come. 

Both  over  70  years  of  age  and  both  with  more  than 
36  years  of  service  in  their  district,  two  Ohio  teachers 
filed  suit  when  their  contracts  were  terminated  as  a 
result  of  their  old  district’s  merging  with  another.  In 
their  suits,  the  teachers  claimed  a  violation  of  their 
rights  under  the  state’s  tenure  laws.  The  court  agreed, 
saying  that  the  new  district  had  assumed  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  old  one  and  should  have  given  the  teach¬ 
ers  a  longer  period  of  notification  prior  to  their  dis¬ 
missals  and  also  should  have  given  them  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  appeal. 

These  judgments  and  57  others  are  reported  in  a 
new  report.  The  Teachers  Day  in  Court:  Review  of 
1958  (Research  Report  1959-R7,  NEA  Publication  Sales 
Section,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N,  W.,  Wa.shington  6,  D.  C. 
48pp.  25c.) 


•  Curriculum 


Gimmick:  gim’  mick.  An  ingenious  device  for  attain¬ 
ing  an  end. 

Teachers  in  Robinson  (Kan.)  Rural  High  School 
dreamed  up  a  gimmick  to  aid  students  in  improving 
their  spelling.  For  18  weeks  last  year,  each  teacher 
compiled  a  list  of  ten  words,  each  one  pertinent  to  his 
own  subject.  The  words,  spelled  out  syllable  by  syl¬ 
lable  and  including  definitions,  were  written  on  every 
blackboard  in  the  school.  Once  a  week,  a  quiz  was 
given  in  each  class  and  students  were  expected  to 
know  how  to  spell  every  word. 

Any  student  who  attained  12  perfect  papers  con¬ 
secutively  was  excused  for  the  remaining  weeks.  A 
misspelled  word  meant  a  15-minute  study  session  dur¬ 
ing  the  lunch  hour. 

Although  some  students  showed  no  improvement  at 
the  end  of  the  program,  most  did.  This  year  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  extend  over  30  weeks. 

Mossy,  scrawly  handwriting  is  a  national 
shame,  causing  untold  waste  and  confusion,  says  Rob¬ 
ert  O’Brien  in  the  July  18  Saturday  Review.  The  blame, 
he  adds,  can  be  laid  to  corner-cutting  during  the  De¬ 
pression,  when  school  systems  pared  grade  school  pen¬ 
manship  teachers  from  their  budgets  and  never  re¬ 
stored  them. 

The  problem  has  been  recognized  for  some  time. 
Now  some  school  systems  are  struggling  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  In  Philadelphia,  after  many  business¬ 
men  complained  about  the  deplorable  handwriting  of 


high  school  graduates,  the  teaching  of  penmanship 
was  stepped  up,  and  the  subject  is  now  being  taught 
to  nearly  171,(^  public  school  pupils.  Among  other 
groups  taking  action,  the  New  England  School  Devel¬ 
opment  Council  has  published  a  teacher’s  guide  which 
it  distributed  to  its  150-member  school  systems. 


A  DECLARATIOIV  OF  THE  RIGHTS 
OF  THE  CHILD 

1.  The  child  shall  be  given  the  means  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  develop  physically,  mentally,  morally, 
spiritually  and  socially  in  a  healthy  aiid  normal  man¬ 
ner  and  in  conditions  of  freedom  and  dignity. 

2.  For  the  full  and  harmonious  development  of  his 
personality,  the  child  needs  love  and  understanding. 

He  shall,  save  where  his  best  interests  require  other¬ 
wise,  grow  up  in  the  care  of  his  parents,  and  a  young 
child  shall  not,  save  in  exceptional  circumstances,  be 
separated  from  his  mother.  In  any  case,  opportu¬ 
nity  shall  be  provided  to  the  child  to  grow  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  affection  and  moral  and  material  se¬ 
curity.  Society  as  well  as  public  authorities  shall 
have  the  duty  to  extend  particular  care  to  children 
without  a  family  or  those  without  adequate  means  of 
support. 

3.  The  child  is  entitled  to  receive  free  and  compul¬ 
sory  education,  at  least  in  the  elementary  stages. 
The  education  of  the  child  shall  be  directs  to  the 
full  development  of  his  personality  and  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedom;  it  shall  enable  him,  enjoying  the  same  op¬ 
portunities  as  others,  to  develop  his  abilities  and 
individual  judgment  and  to  become  a  useful  member 
of  society.  It  shall  promote  mutual  understanding, 
tolerance  and  friendship  among  aU  peoples  and  racial 
or  religious  groups,  as  well  as  understanding  of  the 
culture  both  of  his  own  people  and  of  other  peoples 
and  of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  best  interests  of  the  child  shall  be  the  guid¬ 
ing  principle  of  those  responsible  for  his  education 
and  training;  that  responsibility  lies  in  the  first  place 
with  his  parents. 

4.  The  child  who  is  physically,  mentally  or  socially 
handicapped  shall  be  given  me  special  treatment, 
education  and  care  required  by  his  particular  con¬ 
dition. 

5.  The  child  shall  be  protected  against  all  forms  of 
neglect,  cruelty  and  exploitation.  He  shall  not  be 
admitted  to  employment  before  an  appropriate  age; 
he  shall  in  no  case  be  caused  or  permitted  to  engage 
in  aiw  occupation  or  employment  which  would 
prejudice  his  health  or  education  or  interfere  with 
his  physical,  mental  or  moral  development. 

6.  The  child  shall  be  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere 
which  will  promote  understanding,  tolerance  and 
friendship  among  peoples  and  national,  racial  and 
religious  groups  and  aversion  for  all  forms  of  nation¬ 
al,  racial  or  religious  discrimination.  He  shall  be 
protected  from  practices  based  on  any  such  discrim¬ 
ination.  He  shall  be  brought  up  in  a  spirit  of  peace, 
friendship  and  brotherhood  among  nations  in  the 
consciousness  that  he  will  achieve  bis  fullest  devel¬ 
opment  and  derive  greatest  satisfaction  through  de¬ 
voting  his  energy  and  talents  to  the  service  of  his 
fellowmen,  in  a  spirit  of  universal  brotherhood  and 
peace. 

—  From  a  statement  adopted  by  the  UN  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  and  to  be  considered  this 
month  by  the  UN  General  Assembly. 
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•  School  Plant 


A  system  of  modular  design  which  would  save 
time  and  money  in  school  construction  can  be  set  up 
on  a  national  scale,  a  research  group  has  concluded. 

The  group,  a  Texas  State  Education  .Agency  team 
working  under  a  Cooperative  Research  grant  from  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  says  its  findings  to  date  in¬ 
dicate  a  strong  possibility  of  eventual  agreement  on 
some  system  among  school  officials,  architects,  engi¬ 
neers,  construction  firms  and  school  building  com¬ 
ponent  manufacturers. 

The  terms  “modular  design”  and  “construction,”  as 
used  by  the  researchers,  refer  to  the  use  of  standard¬ 
ized,  mass-produced  units  (such  as  windows,  door, 
wall  panels,  roof  and  floor  framing)  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  school  buildings  which  otherwise  would  lose 
none  of  their  originality  or  flexibility.  (Construction 
by  means  of  prefabricated  sections  is  something  else 
again.) 

The  module  system  is  used  locally  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  but  there  has  been  no  widespread  agree¬ 
ment  on  unit  dimensions.  The  Texas  group,  which  has 
been  studying  building  components  for  the  past  two 
years,  hopes  to  come  up  with  some  definite  recom¬ 
mendations  for  standard  dimensions  which  it  will  base 
on  its  studies  of  the  components  most  commonly  used 
in  school  buildings. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS 

1.  Teachers  each  day  will  fill  lamps,  clean  chim¬ 
neys  and  trim  wicks. 

2.  Each  teacher  will  bring  a  bucket  of  water  and 
scuttle  of  coal  for  the  day’s  sessions. 

3.  Make  your  pens  carefully.  You  may  whittle 
nibs  to  the  individual  tastes  of  the  pupil. 

4.  Men  teachers  may  take  one  e\'ening  each  week 
for  courting  purposes,  or  two  evenings  a  week 
if  they  go  to  church  regularly. 

5.  After  ten  hours  of  school,  the  teacher  should 
spend  the  remaining  time  reading  the  Bible 
or  other  good  books. 

6.  Women  teachers  who  marry  or  engage  in  tm- 
seemly  conduct  will  be  dismissed. 

7.  Every  teacher  should  lay  aside  from  each  pay 
a  goodly  sum  of  his  earnings  for  his  benefit 
during  his  declining  years,  so  that  he  will  not 
become  a  burden  on  society. 

8.  Any  teacher  who  smokes,  uses  liquor  in  any 
form,  frequents  pool  or  public  halls  or  gets 
shaved  in  a  barber  shop  will  give  good  reason 
to  suspect  his  worth,  intentions,  integrity  and 
honesty. 

9.  The  teacher  who  performs  his  labors  faithfully 
and  without  fault  for  five  years  will  be  given 
an  increase  of  twenty-five  cents  per  week  in 
his  pay,  providing  the  Board  of  Education 
approves. 

—A  list  of  niles  for  teachers  posted  by  a  prin¬ 
cipal  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  1872. 


E  •  • 

S  —  Can  It  Influence 
P 


By  J.  B.  Rhine 

Reeent  developments  have  brought  ESP,  or  ex¬ 
trasensory  perception,  to  the  attention  of  educators  — 
more  perhaps  than  to  that  of  any  other  profession.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  many  people  in  education  today  are  ask¬ 
ing  questions  about  ESP— what  it  is  and  what  is 
known  about  it. 

ESP  is  a  way  of  experiencing,  or  responding  to, 
one’s  environment  without  the  use  of  the  sense  organs. 
It  is  almost  unlimited  in  its  range,  including  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  thought  from  another  person  (telepathy),  the 
awareness  of  objects  beyond  sensory  range  even  at 
great  distance  (clairvoyance)  and  even  the  prevision¬ 
ary  experience  of  future  happenings  (precognition). 
-At  the  same  time  only  a  very  limited  degree  of  con¬ 
trol  can  be  exercised  over  it.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  have  the  accompanying  awareness  that 
the  sensory  functions  do  through  introspection.  When 
one  sees  or  smells  he  knows  he  is  exercising  the  appro¬ 
priate  sensory  capacity,  but  with  ESP  the  knowledge 
comes  in  the  familiar  garb  of  a  dream,  an  intuition, 
hallucination  or  compulsiv'e  action;  these  are  all  types 
of  experience  that  commonly  do  not  convey  ESP  mes¬ 
sages.  For  its  entry  to  consciousness,  however,  ESP  has 
to  use  these  forms  of  experience.  Accordingly,  this 
function  is  in  itself  an  unconscious  operation  and  as 
such  is  not  subject  to  training  and  controlled  perform¬ 
ance  as  are  our  sensorimotor  abilities. 

But  although  ESP  is  at  this  stage  of  knowledge  too 
elusive  and  uncontrollable  for  practical  application,  it 
is  a  natural  ability,  widespread  throughout  the  human 
race,  and  probably  older  in  evolutionary  origin  than 
man  himself.  It  is  normal,  healthy  and  even  subject 
to  a  degree  of  voluntary  influence. 
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its  significance 

What  can  be  said  of  the  probable  significance  and 
usefulness  of  the  findings  to  date  about  ESP?  Para¬ 
psychology  as  a  science  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  in  terms  of  promise  for  the  future 
instead  of  definite  claims  for  the  present.  The  main 
significance,  if  we  attempt  to  draw  it  today,  lies  in  the 
discovery  ESP  provides  regarding  the  nature  of  man 
himself.  The  fact  that  human  personality  has  a  cogni¬ 
tive  power  to  transcend  spacetime  extends  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  concept  of  human  nature  into  an  area 
wholly  unknown  to  science.  There  must  indeed  be 
much  more  to  man  than  the  textbooks  have  shown  to 
allow  for  such  abilities  as  these.  The  findings  coun¬ 
teract  the  trend  of  thought,  prevailing  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain,  that  would  force  the  concept  of 
man  into  the  box  of  exclusively  physical  theory.  The 
discoveries  of  parapsychology  have  begun  to  underpin 
the  conception  of  a  human  being  as  a  creature  en¬ 
dowed  by  nature  with  spiritual  properties  that  trans¬ 
cend  his  material  organism. 
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T caching? 


Dr.  Joseph  Banks  Rhine 
has  been  investigating 
ESP  phenomena  for 
more  than  30  years,  and 
has  written  a  number  of 
books  on  the  subject.  He 
is  the  director  of  the 
Parapsychology  Labora¬ 
tory  at  Duke  University. 
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But  if  we  turn  with  a  frankly  utilitarian  interest  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  usefulness  of  ESP  we  find  that 
at  least  one  educator  has  already  thought  of  the  role 
it  might  play  in  the  classroom.  Nearly  ten  years  ago 
J.  G.  van  Busschbach,  an  inspector  of  schools  in  Am¬ 
sterdam,  became  curious  about  the  possible  function 
of  telepathy  in  teacher-pupil  relations,  and  he  began 
a  program  of  testing  adapted  to  fit  the  5th  and  6th 
grade  classes  within  his  system.  With  the  teacher 
screened  from  view  at  the  rear  of  the  room,  the  pupils, 
aided  by  a  research  assistant,  indicated  on  forms  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  which  of  five  targets  the  teacher  was 
looking  at  in  a  given  trial.  Thirty  trials  were  given  in 
a  test  session,  ten  each  with  the  three  types  of  target 
materials  (colors  in  one  test,  arithmetical  symbols  in 
another,  and  short  words  in  a  third).  Van  Busschbach 
found  at  the  end  of  his  series  of  about  twenty  thousand 
trials  that  the  successes  or  hits  were  significantly  above 
mean  chance  expectation.  He  then  went  to  Utrecht 
and  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  research  assistants, 
teachers  and  pupils,  repeated  the  series  with  the  5th 
and  6th  grade  classes  there.  Again  he  obtained  sig¬ 
nificant  results.  At  that  point  the  Parapsychology  Lab¬ 
oratory  at  Duke  invited  him  to  try  his  tests  on  the 
5th  and  6th  grades  in  the  cities  of  Durham  and  Bur¬ 
lington,  North  Carolina.  The  results  in  the  U.  S.  A.  ( as 
reported  in  the  Journal  of  Parapsychology,  Duke 
Press )  were  comparable  to  those  in  Holland,  although 
the  entire  handling  of  the  material  was  in  different 
hands. 

A  step  further 

Following  upon  the  van  Busschbach  work.  Miss 
Margaret  Anderson  of  the  Duke  Laboratory,  assisted 
by  Miss  Rhea  White,  undertook  to  go  a  step  further 
and  follow  ESP  tests  in  the  classroom  with  a  recording 
of  teacher-pupil  attitudes  toward  each  other.  For  this 
work  a  clairvoyance  type  of  test  was  used,  one  that 
could  be  handed  out  by  the  teacher  in  the  form  of  a 


large  opaque  envelope  containing  a  set  of  target  sym¬ 
bols  (1^  in  five  rows)  with  a  blank  record  sheet  on  the 
outside  of  the  envelope  to  be  filled  in  by  the  student. 
The  teachers  were  carefully  selected  and  well  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  nature  of  the  test  program;  also  at  the 
start  of  the  test  each  teacher  made  a  strong  personal 
appeal  to  the  class  to  do  its  best,  strongly  identifying 
the  test  with  her  own  personal  interest.  At  the  end  of 
the  test  the  students  made  out  their  ratings  of  the 
teacher,  confidentially,  of  course,  and  the  teacher  rated 
the  students.  When  the  ESP  results  were  checked  at 
the  Duke  Laboratory  they  were  subdivided  according 
to  the  teacher-pupil  attitudes.  The  students  in  the 
“mutual  liking”  group  gave  the  highest  scoring  level. 
This  was  significantly  above  mean  chance  expecta¬ 
tion.  Those  in  the  “mutual  dislike”  group  were  not 
only  low  but  were  significantly  below  the  mean,  indi¬ 
cating  that  there  was  a  systematic  avoidance  of  some 
kind  (by  means  of  ESP)  on  the  part  of  those  pupils 
who  disliked  the  teacher  and  were  in  turn  rated  low 
by  her.  The  other  two  groups  (liking-disliking)  fell 
between  these  two  in  average  ESP  score. 

In  other  words,  the  teacher-pupil  attitude  correlated 
significantly  with  the  rate  of  scoring  in  the  ESP  tests 
conducted  in  the  classroom,  but  instead  of  merely 
dropping  to  chance  the  “mutual  dislikers”  responded 
unconsciously  by  an  avoidance  reaction. 

TTie  most  important  aspect  of  this  relationship  be¬ 
tween  attitude  and  ESP  scoring  comes  out  even  more 
clearly  when  ESP  scores  and  the  class  grades  of  the 
subjects  tested  are  correlated.  It  turns  out  (as  the 
Journal  reports  show)  that  with  more  than  12,000  pu¬ 
pils  tested  there  is  a  significant  positive  correlation 
between  class  grades  and  ESP  run  scores.  The  highest 
score  average  is  made  by  the  A’s,  the  next  by  the  B’s, 
and  so  on  down  through  the  E’s. 

An  exploratory  instrument 

But  when  it  is  realized  that  the  D’s  and  E  s  scored 
below  the  theoretical  expectation  in  their  ESP  tests, 
thus  indicating  an  unconscious  avoidance  reaction,  one 
cannot  but  wonder  whether  the  scholastic  activities  in 
which  they  obtained  their  D  s  and  E’s  were  not  like¬ 
wise  due  to  some  kind  of  unconscious  avoidance  as 
well.  More  enlightenment  is  likely  to  follow  as  the 
I.Q.’s  of  these  students  become  a  part  of  the  analytic 
picture  and  these  data  are  related  to  the  individual  at¬ 
titudes,  grades  and  scores. 

With  all  due  restraint  on  speculation  it  may  be  said 
that  the  ESP  test  as  it  has  been  used  thus  far  seems  to 
have  become  a  kind  of  probe  of  a  sensitive  nature  that 
has  gotten  into  a  very  important  spot  in  the  body  of 
educational  problems.  Here  is  a  test  so  delicate  that 
even  while  the  subjects  are  trying  to  do  their  best  to 
perform  well  there  is  a  significant  reversal  of  the  effect 
intended  —  a  sort  of  failure  proneness  —  when  the 
performer  is  operating  in  an  environment  of  which  he 
is  critical.  Thus  the  ESP  test  promises  to  be  useful  as 
an  exploratory  instrument  for  inquiry  into  the  less  ac¬ 
cessible  relationships  between  individual  students  and 
teacher.  The  still  larger  question  of  the  role  of  the 
ability  itself  within  the  classroom,  as  in  the  larger 
social  relation,  must  wait  for  adequate  developmental 
study  of  its  nature. 
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•  Guidance 


Do  unlimited  facts  and  figures  help  or  hinder 
the  guidance  counselor  in  determining  a  student’s 
background,  abilities  and  needs? 

Says  Dr.  E.  G.  Williamson,  dean  of  students  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota:  “A  counselor  never  has  suffi¬ 
cient  information;  he  can  always  use  more  case  history 
data.  But  too  many  records  and  forms  can  intrude  be¬ 
tween  counselor  and  student.  The  purpose  of  counsel¬ 
ing  is  not  to  compile  an  encyclopedia  on  a  student 
but  to  help  him,  even  with  less  than  complete  infor¬ 
mation. 

“We  may  impair  the  real,  subtle  eflFectiveness  of  a 
counselor  by  making  forms.  Record-keeping  and  rou¬ 
tine  procedures  appear  to  be  of  more  interest  to  us 
than  the  individual  himself.” 

Adds  Dr.  Williamson:  “Without  humanness  of  re¬ 
lationship  and  without  perception  of  the  counselor  as 
a  sympathetic  person  who  really  does  care  for  the  stu¬ 
dent,  I  doubt  if  we  experience  effective  counseling, 
however  many  complete  case  histories  we  add  to  our 
files.” 

Counseling  Points  of  View,  University  of  Minnesota 
Press,  Minneapolis  14.  48pp.  $1.50. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Guidance  in  Today’s  Schools  by  Donald  Motiensen  and  Alien 
M.  Schmuller.  John  Wiley  ir  Sons,  440  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
16.  435pp.  $5.75.  (A  basic  approach  to  pupil  guidance,  out¬ 
lining  needs  of  pupils,  means  of  evaluating  arid  improving  guid¬ 
ance  services  and  methods  for  understanding  the  individual.) 

The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  Guidance  by  Edgar  G.  Johnston, 
Mildred  Peters  and  William  Evraiff.  Prentice- HaU,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11.  276pp.  $4.95.  (Discusses  the  teach¬ 
ers  role  and  point  of  view  in  apwoaching  guidance.  Suggests 
how  the  teacher  should  work  with  other  professionals,  students 
and  instruments  in  setting  up  a  counseling  program.) 


•  Student  Activities 


A  dash  of  imagination  is  good  seasoning  in  any 
school  activity. 

Baltimore’s  School  211  used  this  ingredient  recently 
to  arouse  more  interest  in  the  school  cafeteria.  Hazel 
Rose,  cafeteria  manager,  encouraged  the  children  to 
help  her  create  menus  and  to  draw  posters  publiciz¬ 
ing  results. 

Suddenly,  hot  dogs  and  beans  were  no  longer  hot 
dogs  and  beans  but  a  “Space”  menu,  thanks  to  the 
inclusion  of  frozen  fruit  juice  “rockets.”  The  piece  de 
resistance  at  a  “Hawaiian  luau”  was  only  tuna  fish.  But 
paper  orchids  and  taped  hula  tunes  made  the  meal 
exotic. 

Baseball-minded  pupils  jammed  the  cafeteria  for 
“Orioles  Day”  and  on  "Pizza  Day”  extra  help  was 
needed  by  the  traffic  squad  to  cope  with  crowds  in 
the  halls. 

The  project  is  topped  off  with  extra  learning.  Along 
with  the  Hawaiian  theme,  for  instance,  there  were  in¬ 
tegrated  lessons  in  the  culture,  language,  art,  customs 
and  music  of  the  50th  state. 


THE  WORLD  OF  EDVCATIOIV 

There  are  550  million  children  in  the  world  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  five  and  14.  Nearly  half  —  250 
million  —  will  never  go  to  school. 

Only  55  to  57  %  of  the  world’s  population  over  15 
years  of  age  can  read  and  write. 

Top  areas  for  literacy  (95% )  are  North  America 
and  North,  West  and  Central  Europe.  Israel  and 
Japan  are  the  only  nations  outside  this  group 
within  the  top  literacy  bracket.  (No  figures  are 
available  on  the  U.S.S.R.  However,  at  die  recent 
Soviet  Exhibition  in  New  York,  the  Russians 
boasted  that  there  is  no  illiteracy  in  their  home¬ 
land.  ) 

The  least  literate  areas  on  earth  ( 15-20% )  are 
Africa  and  South  Central  Asia.  Next  is  South 
West  Asia  (20-25%)  followed  by.  East  Asia 
(30-35%)  and  Central  and  South  America 
(46-60%). 

The  average  pupil-teacher  ratio  for  the  world  is 
34  to  1.  The  ratio  shoots  up  in  countries  with 
strong  educational  systems,  sinks  in  the  under¬ 
developed  lands. 

Classroom  and  teacher  shortages  exist  every¬ 
where.  The  United  States  has  some  1,000,000 
children  attending  schools  in  shifts.  In  Russia, 
the  majority  of  schools  are  under  double  sessions, 
with  some  operating  in  three  shifts. 

'The  world  average  ratio  for  students  who  will 
attend  college  is  150  of  each  100,000  persons. 

This  figure  is  much  lower  in  the  depressed  areas 
of  the  world,  and  rises  to  some  500  out  of  every 
100,000  in  the  United  States,  Russia,  Argentina, 
Japan,  Israel,  New  Zealand  and  West  Berlin. 

—World  Survey  of  Education  II,  Primary 
Education.  Unesco  Publications,  801  'Thiri 
Ave.,  New  York  22.  1,. 387pp.  $28. 


•  The  Learner 


Is  a  school  district  liable  when  a  student  trips 
and  injures  himself  on  a  crumbling  sidewalk  in  front 
of  a  school  building?  How  must  a  school  district  meas¬ 
ure  distances  in  determining  bus  transportation  limits? 
Can  a  district  refuse  to  admit  to  one  of  its  uncrowded 
schools  a  child  from  another  district? 

There  are  no  definitive  answers  to  these  questions, 
of  course,  but  here’s  how  they  were  answered  by  vari¬ 
ous  state  courts  in  1958: 
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A  student  sued  the  state  of  New  York  after  she  fell 
down  and  broke  her  ankle  on  a  deteriorating  side¬ 
walk  in  front  of  a  state  college.  She  said  the  state  was 
negligent  in  not  maintaining  the  faulty  walk.  But,  in 
turning  down  the  suit,  the  court  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  she  had  been  using  the  walk  for  months  and  had 
been  aware  of  its  condition.  She  should  have  had  her 
eyes  open,  said  the  court. 

In  Wisconsin  a  parent  asked  that  his  child  be  given 
bus  transportation  but  was  turned  down  after  the 
school  board  s  measurement  showed  that  the  family’s 
home  was  11  feet  short  of  two  miles  from  the  school, 
two  miles  being  the  distance  for  assignment  of  bus 
service.  After  taking  his  own  measurements,  the  fath¬ 
er  sued,  claiming  the  school  board  surveyors  had  cut 
across  his  back  lawn  in  figuring  the  school-home  dis¬ 
tance.  Had  regular  paths  been  followed,  the  distance 
.would  have  exceeded  two  miles,  he  said.  The  court 
agreed,  ruling  that  only  the  shortest  traveled  routes 
can  be  used  for  such  measurements. 

A  North  Dakota  father  sued  a  school  board  after  it 
refused  his  daughter  admission  to  one  of  its  schools 
because  the  family  lived  outside  the  school  district. 
Admit  the  outsider,  ordered  the  court  in  pointing  to 
a  new  North  Dakota  law  that  makes  it  mandatory  for 
school  districts  to  admit  children  from  other  districts, 
providing  this  can  be  done  without  injuring  or  over¬ 
crowding  the  school  involved. 

These  and  54  other  pupil  vs.  school  board  cases  that 
were  heard  in  the  U.  S.  courts  last  year  are  reported 
in  The  Pupil's  Day  in  Court:  Review  of  1958.  Research 
Report  1959-R8,  NEA  Publication  Sales  Section,  1201 
Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  45pp.  25c. 


•  Art  and  3§usic 


Developing  musieians  shouldn’t  be  the  main 
concern  of  the  school  music  program,  writes  L.  Eileen 
McMillan  in  a  new  book.  More  important  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  children  as  growing  personalities. 

Miss  McMillan,  associate  professor  of  music  edu¬ 
cation  at  Boston  University,  says  the  teacher  who 
selects  only  the  more  gifted  students  to  take  part  in 
activities  hurts  the  less  talented  children  and  limits 
their  social  and  musical  growth. 

In  a  sound  music  program,  pride  in  “our  song’’  and 
“our  singing”  brings  together  those  who,  at  first,  sing 
loudly,  sing  faster,  sing  badly  and  those  who  don’t 
want  to  sing  at  all.  When  children  become  proud  of 
the  singing  of  the  group  it  is  an  achievement  in  social¬ 
consciousness. 

Guiding  Childrens  Growth  Through  Music.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Statler  Bldg.,  Boston  17.  246pp.  $4. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Art  of  Conducting,  by  Michael  Bowles.  Doubleday  6-  Co., 
Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  210j)p.  $3.95.  (A  text  on  methods  of 
conducting  orchestras,  glee  clubs,  bands  and  choirs.  Discusses 
interpretations,  gestures,  programing,  instruments  and  re¬ 
hearsals.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 

The  philosophy,  principles  and  practices 

which  are  basic  to  the  rest  of  the  school  program 
should  also  be  observed  in  physical  education,  writes 
-Arthur  A.  Esslinger  in  a  new  pamphlet.  He  says  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  curriculum  cannot  be  developed 
and  the  principles  of  teaching  and  evaluation  applied 
as  in  other  subject  areas.  If  he  were  a  principal,  he 
adds,  he  would: 

—  Insist  that  a  curriculum  outline  be  developed  and 
followed. 

—  Discourage  the  teaching  of  the  same  activities  in  the 
same  way  year  after  year. 

—  Require  that  the  major  emphasis  be  on  instruction 
—  the  teaching  of  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes. 

—  Encourage  the  arrangement  of  instruction  in  units 
of  four  to  six  weeks. 

—  Request  that  results  be  measured  to  see  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  accomplishing  the  objectives. 

—  Limit  class  size  to  40  students,  preferably  30. 

—  Not  permit  work  activities  to  be  substituted  for 
physical  education. 

—  Promote  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  intra¬ 
mural  program. 

—  Require  athletes  to  attend  physical  education  classes. 
The  Secondary  School  Physical  Education  Program. 
Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  194,  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  Ore.  9pp.  50c. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

How  Safe  Is  Your  School?  by  M.  R.  Sumption  and  Basil 
Castaldi.  Office  of  Field  Services,  College  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  lU.  11pp.  25c.  (A  check  list  of  100 
danger  points,  major  ana  minor,  that  might  be  found  lurking 
on  me  school  grounds,  in  basements,  stairways,  corridors,  shops, 
cafeterias  and  elsewhere  in  the  school.) 


•  The  Juvenile  Delinquent 


Teachers  are  in  the  hest  position  to  fight 
juvenile  delinquency,  says  Prof.  Frederick  Mayer  of 
the  University  of  Redlands,  in  a  new  book. 

Although  all  of  society  shares  in  the  responsibility 
for  curing  delinquency.  Professor  Mayer  feels  that 
teachers  alone  have  the  opportunity  to  discover  the 
“spark  of  creativity”  that  exists  in  all  children  and  to 
help  it  grow  through  warmth  and  understanding.  “If 
you  encourage,”  says  he,  “and  live  the  life  of  reason, 
you  will  become  a  milestone  in  the  career  of  your 
students,” 

The  book  also  is  a  searing  indictment  against  those 
parents  who  wreck  their  children’s  lives  by  failing  to 
give  them  love  and  protection.  Written  in  a  lively 
fashion,  it  includes  dozens  of  case  histories  plus  an  al¬ 
most  brutal  description  of  Los  Angeles’  sordid  and 
delinquent-breeding  Main  street  with  its  drunks,  smel¬ 
ly  ha^  houses  and  “ladies  of  joy.” 

Our  Troubled  Youth,  Public  Affairs  Press,  419  New 
Jersey  Ave.,  S.E.,  Washington  3,  D.  C.  93pp.  $2.50. 
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•  Panorama 


California  Faced  with  an  overflow  registration 
for  this  fall,  Arcadia  High  School  will  make  room  for 
some  300  students  by  erecting  10  tents  on  its  campus 
for  use  as  classrooms.  The  tents  were  leased  for  18 
months  at  a  cost  of  $5,500.  Arcadia,  which  has 
boomed  from  9,000  persons  in  1940  to  a  present  popu¬ 
lation  of  some  40,000,  has  turned  down  bond  issues 
for  new  schools  twice  since  1957.  But  the  prospect  of 
classes  under  canvas  already  has  started  agitation  for 
a  bond  issue  referendum  in  October.  Meanwhile,  Ar¬ 
cadians  have  put  a  new  label  on  their  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  They  call  them  “tentniks.” 

Germany  Who  was  Hitler?  West  Germans  are 
becoming  more  and  more  determined  that  their  youth 
will  know  the  answer  —  the  whole  answer.  Following 
the  recent  disclosure  that  the  great  majority  of  West 
German  youngsters  are  almost  totally  ignorant  of  the 
Nazi  period,  the  State  of  Hesse  decreed  last  month 
that  its  high  schools  must  emphasize  the  post-World 
War  I  years  in  senior  history  classes.  All  eight  states 
in  the  Federal  Republic  have  begun  studies  of  the 
situation  and  are  e.xpected  to  follow  suit  soon. 

South  Korea  Its  characteristic  of  public  school 
systems  that  there  is  seldom  a  surplus  of  money  avail¬ 
able.  Not  so  in  South  Korea.  Grown  fat  on  stiff  tuition 
fees,  many  high  schools  and  colleges  in  the  republic 
make  it  a  steady  practice  to  loan  surplus  funds  to  busi¬ 
nesses,  since  the  government’s  tight-money  policy 
makes  bank  loans  difficult.  The  practice  is  frowned  on 
by  the  government,  but  the  schools  go  on  merrily 
lending  their  money  and  using  profits  for  building  new 
classrooms  and  other  needed  facilities. 


Texas  The  Lone  Star  State  will  trim  Cupid’s  wings 
if  a  new  bill  gets  through  the  state  legislature.  Aimed 
at  curbing  the  state’s  rapidly  climbing  teen  marriage 
rate,  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  on  July  7.  If  it 
becomes  law,  parents  or  guardians  will  have  to  appear 
in  person  at  the  license  bureau  when  application  is 
being  made  if  a  bridegroom  is  under  21,  or  if  his  in¬ 
tended  is  not  yet  18.  A  three-day  wait  for  the  license 
will  be  mandatory.  The  stricter  requirements  were 
drafted  by  a  representative  from  Dallas,  a  city  where 
the  number  of  married  students  in  high  school,  junior 
high  school  and  even  elementary  school  has  become  a 
serious  problem  (See  Administration,  July  12). 

HV ashington^  D,  C.  “Is  the  day  coming  when 
married  high  school  couples  will  be  commonplace?” 
That  question  popped  into  the  mind  of  Robert  C. 
Cook,  president  of  the  Population  Reference  Bureau, 
after  that  private  research  organization  found  that  18 
was  the  favorite  age  for  American  brides  last  year. 
The  current  trend,  according  to  the  bureau,  is  younger 
brides  and  bridegrooms  every  year.  The  average  age 
for  brides  in  1958  was  20,  the  average  for  bridegrooms 
was  23. 


IVew  Classroom 
Material 


Exciting  Science  Hlsiory  .  .  .  was  made  by  five 
great  bacteriologists.  Health  Heroes:  The  Battle 
Against  Disease  is  a  film  which  highlights  five  his¬ 
torical  contributions  to  health.  Depicted  are  the 
beginning  of  the  study  of  germs,  made  possible  by 
Leeuwenhoek’s  improvements  on  the  microscope; 
the  development  or  the  concept  of  vaccination  by 
Jenner;  the  new  light  thrown  on  the  causes  of 
disease  by  Pasteur’s  and  Koch’s  studies  of  germs; 
and  Lister’s  discxivery  of  the  correlation  between 
.sanitation  and  health.  Jr.-Sr.  High.  From  Coronet 
Films,  65  E.  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago  1.  11  min. 
B/W  $60.  Color  $110. 

Handichaft  for  boys  and  girls  .  .  .  including 
both  simple  and  complex  projects  is  described  in 
Make  It  and  Use  It  by  Bernice  Wells  Carlson. 
Gives  directions  for  making  Christmas,  Halloween 
displays,  puppets,  a  take-apart  steamship,  coolie 
hats.  Ages  .5-12.  From  Abingdon  Press,  201  Eighth 
Ave.,  Nashville  2,  Tenn.  1.53pp.  $2..50. 

Driver  Education  Fil.ms  .  .  .  Defensive  Driving 
Film  Series  is  a  set  of  six  films  covering  the  six 
basic  traffic  situations  in  which  motor  vehicles  can 
collide:  vehicle  behind,  vehicle  approaching  from 
opposite  direction,  vehicle  ahead,  vehicles  passing, 
vehicle  approaching  at  an  angle.  From  National 
Safety  Council,  425  N.  Michigan  Ave,  Chicago  11. 
Ea.  film  10  min.  B/W  each  (set  of  six)  $.395. 
Lower  prices  for  (juantity  orders. 

For  the  Guidance  Bckikshelf  ...  is  Blue  Print 
for  Teen-Age  Living  by  William  C.  Mcnninger, 
M.D.  and  others,  llere  is  a  realistically  written 
guide  for  teen-agers  that  contains  such  chapters  as 
“Growing  Up  Emotionally,’’  “Building  Your  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Life,’’  “Facts  About  Alcohol,’’  “Let’s 
Talk,’’  “Guide  to  Good  Grooming.”  The  book 
covers  each  topic  completely  and  discusses  situa¬ 
tions  where  the  knowledge  of  proper  behavior 
may  be  applied.  Discusses  sucli  problems  as 
handling  tensions,  anxieties  and  fears,  assuming 
rcsponsiDility  and  cultivating  wholesome  dating 
attitudes.  From  Sterling  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  419 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16.  221pp.  $2.95. 

And  Away  We  Go!  .  .  .  The  eight-  to  twelve- 
year-olds  who  may  some  day  be  embarking  on  a 
space  ship  have  a  book  that  gives  essential  infor¬ 
mation  about  such  a  journey.  Off  Into  Space- 
Science  for  Young  Space  Travelers  by  Margaret 
O.  Hyde  gives  suggestions  as  to  what  to  wear, 
what  will  be  eaten,  what  training  is  necessary, 
what  life  will  be  like  in  a  moon  village.  Also 
given  are  facts  about  gravity,  the  atmosphere,  the 
.solar  system,  principles  of  space  and  rocket  travel. 
From  Whittlesey  House,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  3.30 
W.  42  St.,  New  York  .36.  63pp.  $2..50. 

History  of  the  Orchestra  ...  is  presented  in 
The  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  sound  film  that  traces 
the  development  of  the  orchestra  from  an  ensemble 
of  five  string  players  to  the  present-day  large  sym¬ 
phonic  organization.  Excerpts  from  the  work  of 
Dvorak,  Mozart,  Bach,  Wagner,  Berlioz  are  played 
by  the  Vienna  Symphony  Orchestra.  From  Enc>- 
clopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  1150  Wilmette 
Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  14  min.  B/W  $7.5.  Color  $1.W. 
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